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Tasso's words, 11. 941-50, also presuppose an 
earlier acquaintance. How could Tasso form 
such a judgment from the meeting in Act i, sc. 
4 alone ? But it is very unfortunate for Fisch- 
er's theory that Antonio does not refer to 
their acquaintance as new in Act ii, sc. 3. 
Moreover, the whole tone of their meeting in 
Act i, sc. 4 is that of men acquainted with each 
other, as is shown especially by Antonio's 
answer to Tasso's greeting, 11. 581-84 : 
Tasso. 
Auch meinen Gruss ! Ich hoffe mich der Nahe 
Des vielerfahrnen Mannes auch zu freun. 

Antonio. 
Du wirst mich wahrhaft finden, wenn du je 
Aus deiner Welt in meine schauen magst. 
This assumption of a dramatic antinomy leads 
Fischer to the yet more subjective statement, 
that there is the same contradiction in the re- 
lation of Antonio and Leonore in the first two 
and the last three acts. He reads out of 11. 
577-78. 

Auch ich begriisse dich, wenn ich schon ziirne. 
Du kommst nur eben da ich reisen muss, 
the fact that Leonore and Antonio meet for the 
first time. 

Fischer, also, conceives Goethe's Tasso 
in accordance with the historical Tasso, as 
having spent ten years at the court of Ferrara, 
p. 391 [239]. This, of course, would be irre- 
concilable with the assumption that in the 
first two acts Antonio meets Tasso for the first 
time, and would be another example of the 
antinomy. Assuredly Goethe does not de- 
pict Tasso as a man thirty-one years of age, 
and he cannot have been so long at the court of 
Ferrara. Antonio calls him 'Knabe'l. 1599 
(cf. note in Thomas's ed.), and the entire 
shading of his character is youthful. It must 
also be considered that although Tasso and 
the princess have since their first meeting 
entertained a secret love for each other, it is 
only on this day that they confess it to each 
other (Act ii, sc. 1). 

On pages 467' [315] and 475 [323] Fischer 
misconceives the cause and nature of Tasso's 
punishment. He places the blame of the 
quarrel entirely upon Antonio's shoulders, 
and thinks that Tasso was unjustly punished. 
It seems to me that Tasso bears, if not as 
much blame as Antonio, at least a part of the 



blame. It is his uncontrolled, stormy manner, 
his want of tact and disregard for the person- 
ality of others, which offends Antonio ; and 
when finally in a moment of unrestrained 
passion he draws the sword on Antonio, it is 
the transgression of the law which brings on 
him arrest. However much we may sympa- 
thize with him, we must not forget that he has 
made himself amenable to the law, and there- 
fore he is punished (cf. 11. 1415 and 1528-32). 
It is a forerunner and intimation of the second 
and greater transgression of the " Sitte " in 
the last act, which precipitates the tragedy. 

With the exception of these few points I can 
only praise the book. It is one of the most 
finished and , scholarly studies of a work of 
literature which Goethe-scholarship has given 
us. 

George A. Hench. 
University of Michigan. 



Der franzosische Accent, eine phonetische 
Untersuchung von Ed. Schwan und E. 
Pringsheim. [Sonderabdruck aus dem 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprach- 
en und Litteraturen.] Leipzig, 1890. 8vo, 
pp. 68. 

Diez says that in none of the Romance lan- 
guages is it so easy to determine the position 
of the accent as in French, yet discussion of 
this question has followed discussion, and no 
sure result has yet been reached. Eduard 
Schwan, Privatdocent in the University of 
Berlin, here reviews the various theories that 
have been advanced, and divides them into 
five groups — which however cannot always be 
clearly separated. 

I. The first group has but few adherents. 
It was introduced by Olivet in his ' Traite' 
de la prosodie francoise ' (1736), where he 
says that French has no accent (accent 
prosodique), its monotony being however 
relieved by the oratorical accent (accent 
oratoire). Masset (1606), Maupas, Grima- 
rest and, to a certain degree, Theodore de 
Beza hold the same view. In Germany, 
Pcoetz was one of its adherents, but went 
over later to the following group. 

II. This group, that of the historical school 
as represented by Diez, regards the accent as 
resting on the last sonorous syllable, the Latin 
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accent being, with but few exceptions, its 
original source. Gaston Paris, in his 'Ac- 
cent latin,' sustains this theory, one very 
popular with French grammarians, and ac- 
cepted by such recent phoneticians as Storm, 
Vietor, Passy and Beyer. Palsgrave, Ni- 
cot, Doez, d'Allais, Regnier, among older 
writers, belong to this group. 

III. The phonetic school asserts that in poly- 
syllabic words the accent is not upon the last, 
but upon some preceding syllable, usually the 
first. Among the older writers, Meigret, 
Dubrocq, Durand, and even Beza, may be 
placed here. The German Raff, in 1840, 
begins the series of the modern scholars of this 
group. In England Cassal spread this theory, 
and was followed by Sweet, who says that 
"the word-stress (in French) is generally on 
the first syllable." Merkel stands for this 
theory at the present day in Germany, but with 
slight concessions in the direction of the histori- 
cal school. The latter school, on the other 
hand, makes a still further-reaching concession 
to the phonetic school. Diez says that the 
French accent is very variable, and can some- 
times be drawn over to a preceding syllable. 
G. Paris says that a new accent, the secondary, 
is developed beside the main accent. Storm, 
Beyer, Vietor and Passy, all hold with 
Paris. Storm brings in further the oratori- 
cal accent, and mentions, as does Sweet, a 
logical accent, both of which are apt to disturb 
the principal accent. 

IV. The fourth group is made to include 
the scholars who accept two accented sylla- 
bles. Merkel has already been mentioned; 
he says that a syllable can be marked in three 
ways : (1) the strength of expiration is increas- 
ed, forming the Latin ictus, or English stress ; 

(2) the pitch of the vowel is raised ; this is the 
accent in the musical sense (i. e. ad-cantus) ; 

(3) the syllable can be lengthened. He believes 
that the first accent mentioned, or stress, is 
upon the first syllable of polysyllabic words, 
while the accent heard upon the last sonorous 
syllable would be that of the pitch. Wulff 
holds similar views. Schuchardt affirms that 
the musical accent which every long vowel pos- 
sesses, has drawn the expiratory accent to 
itself. Th. Kaufmann believes the weaken- 



ing of this expiratory accent to have begun in 
the sixth century. Meyer-Lubke places the 
musical accent upon the last syllable, the 
stress accent being upon the first. 

V. The two authors of the fifth group bring 
in, in addition to the accents mentioned under 
the preceding group, a new force — emphasis 
(das Bestreben). Stanislaus Guyard's short 
work is epoch-making, but his theory of the 
regular divisions of speech, corresponding to 
those of music, need not be explained here, as 
it is contrary to the laws of French accentu- 
ation. Pierson follows him, but with a 
too complicated system ; he retains the prin- 
cipal accent on the last syllable, in which 
he is followed by Suchier and Koschwitz. 

After examining these various theories, we 
may well say, with Sweet, "Frenchmen in 
fact have no idea of where they put the 
stress," a statement however that might, with 
some degree of truth, be applied to all nations. 

The second half of the work is devoted to 
an explanation, by E. Pringsheim, of the use 
of the Scott-Konig Phonautograph— an expla- 
nation that cannot be followed here, owing to 
the lack of diagrams. The object is to record, 
upon prepared paper, the sound-waves formed 
by ordinary speech, and, from this record, to 
ascertain the pitch, stress and tone-color of the 
various words, used singly and in connected 
discourse. The principles followed are pure- 
ly physical, and are so simple that they can be 
readily understood even by one who has no 
more than an elementay knowledge of physics. 
The number of waves in a given space as 
determined by this instrument, indicates the 
pitch ; the amplitude of these waves marks 
the force with which the sound is produced, 
i. e. the stress; while the tone-color is shown 
by the shape of each wave. None of these 
three elements can be ascertained with perfect 
accuracy, but the ingenuity shown in applying 
the phonautograph to the uses of phonetics is 
certainly very great, and the results will no 
doubt be still more satisfactory, as the means 
of obtaining them become perfected. 



Edwin S. Lewis. 



Johns Hopkins University . 



